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FOREWORD 

Recently,  the  Department  published  a tentative  chart  showing  the 
scope  and  sequence  of  a social  studies  program.  It  realized,  forthwith, 
the  teacher’s  need  to  understand  such  a program  in  practice.  To  aid  in 
that  understanding,  two  illustrations  of  school  living  for  social  purposes 
are  here  described  and  interpreted. 

The  descriptions  of  classroom  practice  were  written  by  Miss  Victoria 
Lyles,  Director  of  Elementary  Schools,  York,  Pennsylvania.  The  editing 
and  the  interpretation  of  their  relationship  to  the  social  studies  pro- 
gram were  done  by  Dr.  Cecilia  Unzicker  Stuart,  Chief,  Early  Child- 
hood and  Elementary  Education.  This  is  one  of  a series  of  social  studies 
publications  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Paul  L.  Cressman, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Instruction.  The  descriptions  are  of  real  situations 
in  the  York  schools. 

LESTER  K.  ADE 

March,  1939  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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A CLASSROOM  THE  CHILDREN  CALL  “HEAVEN1 


SCHOOL  LIVING  FOR  SOCIAL  PURPOSES 


I.  A Way  of  Living  in  a First-Grade  Classroom 

Plato  said : “The  gods  are  the  friends  of  amusement” ; and  anyone  who  studies 
the  nature  of  children  will  find  that  play  is  almost  as  necessary  to  them  as  breath- 
ing. The  young  of  all  animals  are  fond  of  play.  It  is  a common  instinct.  Through 
the  air,  upon  the  earth,  and  in  the  waters,  they  have  their  sports  and  gambols,  and 
make  of  the  beginning  of  life  its  mirthtime.  Children,  at  home  and  at  school,  must 
be  allowed  to  play.  God  did  not  implant  within  them  the  strong  sportive  instinct 
which  they  manifest,  without  a purpose.  Its  gratification  is  necessary  to  health, 
strength,  and  intellectual  and  moral  development.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  chil- 
dren learn  from  one  another  in  play. — Wickersham,  J.  P.,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Pennsylvania.  School  Economy.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 1864.  p.  218. 

A.  A PANORAMIC  VIEW 

A visitor,  opening  the  classroom  door  and  taking  a panoramic  view 
of  this  first-grade  classroom  at  work,  likely  saw  what  is  here  described : 

Three  little  six-year-old  girls  rolling  out  and  cutting  cooky  dough ; 
one  or  two  others  placing  the  cookies  in  the  pans ; two  more  taking  pans 
of  freshly  baked  cookies  from  the  oven.  How  good  those  cookies  smell ! 
And  there  is  the  cooky  recipe  on  the  reading  chart — along  with  recipes 
for  apple  sauce,  baked  potatoes,  and  cocoa.  What  attractive  aprons  the 
little  girls  are  wearing!  And  see,  there  is  a kitchen  table  on  which 
there  are  a dishpan,  dish  mop,  and  dish  towels.  These  little  girls  must 
do  their  own  dishwashing  and  other  kinds  of  necessary  housekeeping. 

There  is  another  group  sewing.  What  can  they  be  making  ? Evidently 
holders  for  their  hot  pans  and  kettles. 

That  third  group  is  with  the  dolls — dressing  them,  undressing  them, 
giving  them  their  bottles,  caressing  them,  putting  them  to  sleep,  and 
proudly  rolling  them  forth  in  their  coaches.  There  are  colored  dolls, 
white  dolls,  and  dolls  of  several  different  nationalities — all  apparently 
equally  popular. 

How  interesting  all  those  chore  charts  are ! And  there  are  two  pupils 
doing  the  chores  connected  with  the  care  of  the  classroom’s  plants  and 
animals— -watering  the  plants  and  placing  them  in  the  sun,  and  attending 
to  the  animals  according  to  their  individual  needs.  For  example,  as  to 
the  feeding,  there  is  lettuce  for  the  rabbit,  milk  for  the  cat,  and  seeds  for 
the  pigeon — with  water  to  be  given  to  all.  They  seem  to  be  reading  the 
charts,  too,  checking  to  see  whether  they  do  their  chores  correctly. 

That  little  laundry  iron  looks  real ; it  is  plugged  in.  It  is  real,  and  it 
is  hot,  too ! They  actually  are  washing  and  ironing  doll  clothes.  How 
useful  the  little  ironing  board,  drying  racks,  and  tubs  are ! Life  in  this 
classroom  is  in  miniature,  but  it  is  real  to  the  pupils. 

See  that  other  housekeeping  group  making  the  doll  beds,  sweeping 
the  playhouse  floor,  wiping  and  dusting  the  toys,  and  otherwise  olavine 
“Mother.”  * J s 

Those  little  ones  in  the  large  sand  box  on  the  floor ! They  never  tire 
of  it— scooping  it,  patting  it,  sifting  it,  digging  tunnels,  building  houses 
and  otherwise  manipulating  it. 
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What  a high  tower  of  blocks — a big  smoke  stack  it  is  for  the  building 
that  the  smallest  boy  has  under  construction.  The  colored  blocks  make 
an  aesthetic  pattern  in  the  splotched  sunshine — and  how  engrossed  the 
child  is ! 

Some  children  are  at  the  reading  table.  Can  they  actually  read?  or 
do  they  just  look  at  pictures?  or  both?  What  a wide  variety  of  books: 
picture  books,  and  books  of  many  other  kinds.  And  they  must  have 
made  their  own  orange-crate  chairs  for  their  reading  corner;  there  are 
the  tools  and  the  paints  as  well  as  the  chairs. 

There  is  a group  painting  a frieze,  a big  frieze  it  is,  too,  for  first-grade 
children.  Six  of  them  are  working  upon  it  at  the  same  time.  It  has  a 
title,  “Our  Trip  to  the  Hatchery.”  There  is  a big  panel  showing  the 
children  themselves  in  the  bus  on  the  way  to  the  hatchery ; a second  panel 
for  what  they  saw  at  the  hatchery ; and  a third  one  for  the  “peeps”  and 
Donnie,  the  gosling,  that  they  bought  at  the  hatchery  for  classroom  pets. 
The  frieze,  so  the  children  explain,  is  to  be  used  as  a decorative  mural 
for  the  classroom  wall. 

That  group  busy  with  the  teacher — -reading  evidently ! It  seems  that 
as  much  reading  is  done  from  those  big  oak-tag  charts,  based  upon  the 
children’s  social  studies  experiences  and  dictated  by  the  children  them- 
selves, as  is  done  from  the  pre-primers,  primers,  and  first  readers.  Charts 
on  the  trip  through  the  school,  the  journey  around  the  block,  and  the 
excursions  to  the  hatchery,  the  markets,  the  dairy,  the  pet  shops,  the 
toy  shop,  and  the  bakery — all  indicate  good  social  studies  experiences ; 
interesting  reading  material ; and  language  expression,  in  the  form  of 
discussions,  which  permeates  and  is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole. 

How  odd  those  tables  and  chairs  look  set  on  the  slant ! They  are 
slanted  away  from  the  light,  instead  of  just  parallel  to  it,  for  sight-saving. 
And  that  is  why  very  yellow  blackboard  crayon  is  used,  too. 

The  big  Mother  Goose  linoleum — a rug  for  the  play  corner ! The 
little  boys  are  spinning  tops  on  it,  seesawing,  and  playing  checkers. 

What  fun  those  two  pupils  are  having  rolling  their  pet  cat  about  in 
the  doll  coach!  How  comfortable  and  complacent  he  looks,  tucked  up 
warm  and  safe  in  the  doll  blankets ! 

What  is  that  “zooming”  sound?  A young  man  who  thinks  he  is  an 
airplane — a pupil  dramatizing  what  he  saw  at  the  airport!  With  arms 
outstretched,  now  tilting  this  way,  now  tilting  that,  he  gyrates  around 
in  quite  a dizzying  fashion— “zooming”  all  the  while.  Thus  in  dramati- 
zation, as  well  as  in  the  other  arts,  the  children’s  experiences  in  trans- 
portation seem  to  be  expressed.  Note  the  frieze  below  the  blackboard 
showing  the  children  themselves  in  the  bus,  at  the  train,  at  the  airport, 
and  in  the  trolley. 

The  visitor  saw  this  class  enjoying  its  usual  activities  except  that  the 
cookies  were  being  baked,  instead  of  applesauce  or  potatoes  being  pre- 
pared. This  was  P.-T.  A.  day  and  both  the  class  and  the  parents  were 
to  eat  the  cookies.  A hundred  or  more  of  them  were  being  made. 
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B.  THE  TEACHER’S  PLANNING 

The  summer  before  the  work  in  this  first-grade  classroom  was  begun, 
the  teacher  had  taken  stock  of  her  whole  oncoming  problem  of  September 
entrants.  She  had  reasoned  thus : “When  school  opens,  I shall  have 
thirty-five  or  forty  beginning  children  none  of  whom  will  have  had  kin- 
dergarten experience.  Each  child  will  present  his  own  unique  problem. 
Some  will  come  from  cultured,  privileged  homes ; others  will  be  from 
homes  that  are  dreary  and  underprivileged.  Some  will  be  vigorous  with 
good  health  and  good  nutrition ; others  will  be  listless  because  of  low 
initial  vigor  or  faulty  diet.  Some  will  have  good  eyes  and  ears ; others 
will  need  special  sight  and  hearing  helps.  Some  will  have  I.  Q.’s  as 
high  as  140;  others  as  low  or  lower  than  70.  Some  will  naturally  be 
emotionally  agreeable ; others  will  present  negative  emotional  symptoms : 
crying,  complaining,  quarreling,  bullying,  and  fighting.  Some  will  early 
develop  reading  readiness ; others  will  need  a non-reading  curriculum 
for  weeks,  months,  or  even  a year  or  so. 

“What  shall  I do  with  this  whole  heterogeneous  problem?  The  basis 
of  the  whole  thing  must  be  a way  of  living  in  the  classroom — a sort  of 
home-atmosphere  to  last  continuously  throughout  the  year.  We  will 
make  our  classroom  as  nearly  like  a normal,  happy  home  as  possible. 

“And  what  do  children  do  in  normal,  happy  homes?  They  are  con- 
tinuously active.  They  play  with  dolls,  blocks,  and  other  toys.  They 
work  in  mud  or  its  equivalent.  They  imitate  the  actions  and  occupations 
of  the  adults  about  them.  They  cook,  they  sweep,  they  sew,  they  nurse. 
They  play  at  being  ‘butcher,  baker,  and  candle-stick  maker.’  They  love 
stories,  excursions,  play,  and  dramatization.  They  express  curiosity ; 
they  explore ; they  take  apart  and  they  put  together — they  seek  experi- 
ences. All  these  things  the  bright  child  likes  to  do  and  can  do.  All 
these  things  the  dull  child  likes  to  do  and  can  do.  How  shall  I proceed  ?” 

Next  the  teacher  considered  the  physical  environment  of  her  class- 
room. She  explained  her  plans  to,  and  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  janitor, 
the  principal,  the  elementary  director,  the  supervisors  of  music,  art, 
physical  education,  and  speech,  the  superintendent  of  buildings  and 
grounds ; and  finally,  after  school  began,  the  mothers,  fathers,  and  pupils 
were  included.  Some  of  the  work  was  done  before  school  opened  in 
September.  That  part,  which  the  children  could  do  profitably,  was  done 
by  them  after  school  began. 

By  Thanksgiving  time  the  classroom  was  furnished  with : 

1.  A Mother  Goose  rug  for  the  play  corner 

2.  A playhouse 

3.  Dolls,  coaches,  clothes,  furniture 

4.  Cupboard 

5.  Small  couch  for  sleepy  children 

6.  A miniature  electric  cook  stove  and  utensils 

7.  A toy  electric  iron,  ironing  board,  tubs,  and  drying  racks 

8.  Blocks — some  made  and  painted  by  the  school  carpenter  and 
some  picked  up  at  building  sites  and  painted  by  the  children 
themselves 

9.  Clay 
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10.  Sand  bin  with  scoops,  pails,  and  shovels 

11.  Seesaw 

12.  Dishpans,  mops,  and  rags 

13.  Small  brooms 

14.  A victrola  and  rhythm  band  instruments 

15.  An  easel  and  paints 

16.  Telephone 

17.  Science  equipment  including  flowers,  plants,  frogs,  fish,  snails, 
turtles,  cat,  pigeon.  Later  other  animals,  such  as  the  “peeps,” 
the  gosling,  and  puppies  lived  in  the  school.  There  was  also 
equipment  including  electric  batteries,  a magnet,  and  a siphon. 
A science  museum  included  a wide  miscellany  of  specimens 

18.  Tools — hammers,  saws,  workbench,  etc. 

C.  THE  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  consisted  actually  of  integrated  living.  The  keynote 
was  learning  to  live  together  to  accomplish  ends  worthwhile  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  society.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  say,  in  this 
classroom,  where  one  subject  left  off  and  another  began.  All  the 
“subjects”  were  used  as  means  to  the  fulfillment  of  social  ends.  For 
explanatory  purposes,  though,  the  following  analysis  is  offered : 

1.  Social  Studies. 

Excursions,  play,  and  other  forms  of  first-hand  experiences, 
including  much  science,  language,  art  (actually  all  subjects), 
were  the  bases. 

2.  Reading. 

This  was  based  at  first  wholly  on  the  actual  social  experiences 
of  the  children.  Later  the  use  of  reading  texts  was  added. 
The  pupils  of  the  non-reading  curriculum  helped  dictate  the 
reading  charts,  based  on  experiences,  and  read  them  with  the 
class. 

An  attractive  reading  table  was  continuously  maintained  in 
the  classroom.  This  was  changed  at  intervals  to  provide  for 
and  to  stimulate  growing  interest. 

3.  Chores. 

The  children  performed  a great  miscellany  of  classroom 
chores;  for  example,  a big  Friday  cleanup  was  a regular  and 
important  one. 

4.  Milk  and  rest. 

A thirty-minute  mid-morning  period  was  used  for  this 
purpose. 

5.  Art. 

It  became  an  integral  part  of  classroom  life  and  activities 

6.  Some  manuscript  writing. 

This  was  taught  functionally. 
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7.  Music  and  rhythm. 

Some  was  creative. 

8.  Play  and  recreation. 

This  included  free  and  directed  playing  of  games,  outdoors 
whenever  possible,  and  freedom  to  move  about  in  the 
classroom. 

9.  Stories  and  discussions. 

10.  Spelling  and  arithmetic. 

These  were  not  taught  as  subjects.  If  a pupil  needed  to  write 
a word,  the  teacher  showed  him  how.  Number  work  such  as 
counting  or  estimating  was  lived  when  needed  in  the  social 
activities  and  omitted  otherwise. 


D.  OUTCOMES 

And  what  were  the  outcomes  of  this  good  home  living  at  school,  of 
letting  children  live  in  school  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they  would  live  in 
a good  home,  and  of  so  guiding  their  activities  that  their  social  living 
would  take  on  greater  significance  to  them? 

Some  of  the  outcomes  are  listed  here. 

1.  All  the  children  were  happy. 

2.  Records  kept  throughout  the  year  for  each  child  and  a final 
individual  personality  study  showed  physical,  mental,  social, 
and  emotional  improvements  for  all.  The  record  of  the  school 
doctor  and  the  school  nurse  were  considered  in  these 
evaluations. 

3.  The  slow  child  and  the  bright  one,  each  as  an  individual  and 
also  each  as  a harmonious  member  of  the  whole  heterogeneous 
group,  profitably  shared  experiences  in  social  living. 

4.  No  child  failed.  Each  one  progressed  and  succeeded  according 
to  his  own  capacity.  A new  type  of  social  report  card  was 
used. 

5.  The  parents  were  pleased.  The  teacher  had  visited  each  home 
and  had  organized  the  parents  into  a Child  Development  Club. 
During  some  of  their  meetings  they  discussed  the  school 
program. 

6.  Thoughtful  educators  and  social  workers  visited  and  approved 
the  class. 

7.  Mental  hygiene  standards  were  high.  Each  child  developed 
more  initiative,  more  self-control,  more  ability  to  face  situa- 
tions intelligently,  and  more  power  to  take  responsibility  for 
his  actions.  Fear,  hate,  guilt,  insecurity,  and  other  like  factors 
stood  less  and  less  in  his  way.  The  slow  child  was  not  com- 
pared unfavorably  with  the  bright  child.  A spirit  of  comrade- 
ship and  a respect  for  people  as  personalities  grew  out  of  the 
experiences. 

8.  Social  experiences  were  encouraged  but  not  forced  beyond  the 
child’s  readiness  to  participate  in  a group. 
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9.  The  so-called  subjects,  usually  found  in  a first  grade,  so  fed 
into  the  “living”  setup  of  this  program  that  they  took  on  a 
more  social  and  functional  aspect.  Learning  the  real  use  and 
significance  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  etc.,  was 
a part  of  the  curriculum. 

10.  There  seems  to  be  justification  for  believing  that  the  children 
improved  in  their  powers  not  only  to. know,  but  also  to  do,  to 
think,  and  to  feel,  directed  toward  the  solution  of  some 
persistent  problems  of  living. 

11.  An  unusual  increase  in  the  child’s  spoken  vocabulary  was 
noticed — vocabulary  learned  functionally  through  experiences 
and  discussion. 

12.  In  the  matter  of  reading  abilities,  as  in  every  other  respect, 
striking  differences  were  existent.  Generally  speaking,  the 
bright  read  the  school  readers  and  also  their  own  dictated 
charts.  The  slow,  or  slowest,  did  no  reading  in  school  texts ; 
they  read  their  own  dictated  charts  with  the  teacher’s  guid- 
ance. No  invidious  comparisons  were  made,  however,  and  no 
humiliations  were  felt. 

The  teacher  is  now  looking  forward  happily  to  a second  year  of 
learning  by  living  in  her  classroom. 

E.  THE  TEACHER’S  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(The  teacher’s  work  represented  a development,  unfolding,  and 
expression  of  her  own  educational  philosophy  more  than  it  did  the  fol- 
lowing of  any  specific  book  or  books.  She  did  general  reading  in  a broad 
book  list  of  which  some  of  the  titles  are  here  listed.) 

Books 

Bain,  W E.  Parents  look  at  modern  education.  D.  Appleton-Century.  1935. 

Betts,  E.  A.  The  prevention  and  correction  of  reading  difficulties.  Row. 
1936. 

Butler,  Samuel.  Way  of  all  flesh.  (Many  publishers  and  many  editions.) 

California  Curriculum  Commission.  Teachers’  guide  to  child  development. 
California  State  Printing  Office.  1930. 

Childcraft.  Vol.  4-6.  Quarrie.  1934. 

Garrison,  C.  G.,  Sheehy,  E.  D.  and  Dalgliesh,  Alice.  The  Horace  Mann 
kindergarten  for  five-year-old  children.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  1937. 

Hildreth,  Gertrude.  Learning  the  three  r’s.  Educational  Publishers,  Inc. 
1936. 

Hopkins,  L.  T.  Integration — its  meaning  and  application.  Appleton-Cen- 
tury. 1937. 

Ingram,  C.  P.  Education  for  the  slow-learning  child.  World  Book.  1935. 

Lincoln  Elementary  School  Staff.  Curriculum  making  in  an  elementary 
school.  Ginn.  1927. 

McGaughy,  J.  R.  An  evaluation  of  the  elementary  school.  Bobbs.  1937. 

Mead,  C.  D.  and  Orth,  F.  W.  The  transitional  public  school.  Macmillan. 
1934. 

Moore,  Annie.  The  primary  school.  Houghton.  1925. 
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National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Thirty-sixth  yearbook, 
Part  I,  the  teaching  of  reading:  a second  report.  Public  School  Publish- 
ing Company.  1937. 

Steffens,  Lincoln.  Autobiography.  Harcourt.  1934. 

Storm,  Grace.  Social  studies  in  the  primary  grades.  Lyons.  1931. 

Wright,  L.  E.  A first  grade  at  work.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  1932. 

Magazines 

Childhood  Education. 

Educational  Method. 

Elementary  School  Journal. 

Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Mental  Hygiene. 

Progressive  Education. 

F.  AN  INTERPRETATION 

Thg  above  is  an  illustration  of  how  one  first-grade  program,  in  its 
entirety,  fed  into  the  social  studies  program.  It  describes  the  teacher’s 
basis  for  determining  her  year’s  program,  her  plans  and  how  she 
executed  them,  the  atmosphere  and  organization  for  living  in  the  class- 
room, the  children’s  activities,  and  the  educational  outcomes.  It  does 
not  furnish  materials  or  procedures  which  another  teacher  can  copy  with 
profit.  It  can,  however,  stimulate  and  suggest  ideas  to  teachers  in  their 
organization  and  use  for  curriculum  materials  to  meet  the  needs  existent 
in  their  own  situations. 

Identical  with  the  purpose  of  the  social  studies  program,  the  aim  of 
the  personnel  responsible  for  the  classroom  here  described  was  to 
accomplish  better  and  more  complete  human  living. 

The  areas  of  human  experiencing  into  which  most  of  the  activities 
seemed  to  fall  include : “Protecting  Life,  Health,  and  Property,”  “Mak- 
ing a Home,”  and  “Engaging  in  Recreation.”  Major  emphasis1  was 
given  to  nurturing,  reproduction,  recreational,  communication,  and 
transportation  activities  as  functions  of  human  living.  Nurturing 
activities  included  the  care  of  dolls  and  pets ; reproduction  activities  were 
home  building  activities,  mating,  rearing  children,  etc. ; recreational 
activities  included  play  activities  of  all  sorts  and  creative  activities — arts, 
crafts,  music,  drama,  etc. ; communication  activities  took  the  form  of 
conversation,  discussion,  telephoning ; transportation  activities  included 
buses,  trains,  trolleys,  airplanes,  airports. 

Naturally,  the  other  areas  of  experiencing  listed  on  the  social  studies 
chart2  were  entered  to  some  extent.  For  example,  when  these  children 
learned  to  live  together  in  a classroom,  they  made  a good  start  toward 
learning  about  “Cooperating  in  Social  and  Civic  Action.”  Compara- 
tively speaking,  however,  this  area  of  experiencing  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced for  children  at  this  age  level.  They  are  not  nearly  as  ready 
for  socially  integrating  activities  as  they  will  be  later.  Children  at  six 

1 Such  an  emphasis  is  suggested  for  grades  I and  II  in  “Experimental  Curriculum  Outlines 
for  Glencoe  Public  Schools.”  Board  of  Education,  Glencoe,  Illinois.  1937.  P.  14. 

* “A  Tentative  Chart  Showing  the  Scope  and  Sequence  of  a Social  Studies  Program." 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  1938. 
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and  seven  years  of  age  respond  more  normally  to  activities  based  on 
dramatic  play  sequences  and  upon  immediate  interests  than  to  those 
which  grow  out  of  neatly  integrated  and  prolonged  units.  So  we  do  not 
observe  one  interest  or  unit  of  experience  captivating  the  whole  group 
for  a long  time ; rather,  we  find  many  interests  cropping  up  and  develop- 
ing simultaneously. 

Many  of  the  activities  appropriately  centered  about  the  home.  Since 
the  family  group  is  the  first  social  group  with  which  the  child  has  defi- 
nitely established  relations,  it  is  the  focusing  point  of  his  relations  to 
the  world  environment. 
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II.  A Unit  of  Experience  in  a Sixth  Grade : Sewage  Disposal 

A.  A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  UNIT 

Some  of  the  pupils  of  this  room  wanted  to  make  a study  of  the 
weather.  A sixth  grade  in  another  school  had  made  such  a study,  and 
the  general  impression  had  been  that  much  of  great  interest  and  value 
had  been  learned.  Others,  however,  wanted  to  study  about  sewage. 
They  never  had  been  able  to  understand  just  where  the  waste  and  water 
from  kitchens,  bathrooms,  and  gutters  finally  go ; and  much  less  could 
they  imagine  what  finally  becomes  of  such  a large  volume  of  matter  after 
it  arrives  there.  It  was  decided  that  a one-hour  period  of  each  school 
day  for  a period  of  time  be  devoted  to  such  a study. 

The  teacher  and  the  elementary  director  had  but  vague  ideas  as  to 
where  to  begin  to  get  information  on  the  sewage  question.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  referred  them  to  the  York  Sewage  Plant,  and  the  class 
voted  to  make  a trip  there  if  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  plant  would 
consent.  Permission  was  obtained  from  the  superintendent  of  the  plant, 
and  plans  for  getting  there  got  under  way. 

Because  of  the  danger  of  traffic,  permission  to  leave  the  school  for 
excursions  had  to  be  obtained  in  writing  from  each  parent  and  from  the 
central  school  office.  The  English  period  was  spent  in  writing  letters 
to  the  parents  and  in  telephoning  the  central  office.  Each  letter  included 
a blank  for  the  signature  of  the  parent.  All  the  parents  gave  their 
consent,  and  then  the  great  problem  became  that  of  securing  transpor- 
tation. 

The  school  principal  had  a large  car  which  he  said  he  would  drive.  A 
minister  of  one  of  the  neighboring  churches,  whose  daughter  taught  in 
the  school,  said  that  he  would  take  a group.  Other  such  means  of 
transportation  were  secured,  and  the  class  set  forth. 

Material  and  subjects  for  a dozen  subsequent  units  were  observed  on 
the  way  to  the  sewage  plant.  A steel-girdered  bridge  over  the  four-lane 
traffic  excited  considerable  interest.  Then  there  was  a building  with 
the  sign,  “State  Armory.”  This  was  followed  by:  a sewing  factory,  a 
flour  mill,  country  barns — full  and  important  looking,  fields  turning 
green,  trees  burgeoning  with  buds,  birds  with  their  first  spring  notes, 
farm  vehicles  of  an  unfamiliar  pattern,  hills,  windmills,  signs,  etc. 
Finally,  after  getting  off  the  road  a time  or  two,  the  group  reached  a 
place  where  a sign  read : 

“York  Sewage  Plant 
Visitors  Always  Welcome” 

Taking  due  care  to  stay  away  from  a small  building  labeled  “Danger — 
High  Voltage,”  they  entered  the  sewage  plant.  Their  first  impression 
was  that  of  entering  a rich  man’s  estate : beautiful  lawns,  shrubs,  flower 
beds,  trees — everything  showing  the  work  of  a good  landscape  gardener. 
No  odor,  no  garbage,  no  rubbish,  no  disorder. 
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The  superintendent  of  the  plant  received  the  teacher  and  the  pupils 
very  hospitably,  took  them  on  a tour  of  the  entire  plant,  and  explained 
everything.  The  group  was  simply  surfeited  with  ideas  and  words — a 
few  of  them  clear,  and  most  of  them  needing  considerable  further  study. 

It  seemed  to  the  teacher  that  most  of  the  children  were  fairly  bursting 
with  undigested  information.  Their  questions  and  remarks  were  a jum- 
ble of : simplex  meter,  Imhoff  tanks,  voltage,  grinding  machines,  chlorine 
gas  chambers,  bacteria,  drying  vats,  fertilizer,  pipes,  ways  of  keeping 
down  odor  and  of  preventing  initial  odor,  the  length  of  time  it  takes 
sewage  to  get  from  a York  school  to  the  fertilizer  beds,  and  the  like. 

After  the  pupils  returned  home  at  night,  and  talked  the  whole  matter 
over  with  their  parents,  their  confusion  was  worse  than  ever.  Some  of 
the  parents  had  the  disposal  plant  confused  with  the  city  water  reservoir. 
Others  had  it  confused  with  the  garbage  disposal  plant.  Some  had  never 
heard  of  it.  None  had  visited  it.  All  wanted  to  know  what  it  was  all 
about,  and  why  the  school  was  studying  it. 

As  a means  of  clearing  up  questions,  and  making  a careful  study  of 
the  problems,  a system  of  committees  was  voted : 

1.  A committee  on  reference  books  to  go  to  the  city  library  and 
obtain  all  possible  references  on  sewage  disposal.  (There  were 
but  four  books  of  the  kind  there.) 

2.  A committee  for  building  a miniature  disposal  plant  on  the 
classroom  floor,  showing  just  what  happens  to  sewage  after  it 
arrives  at  the  sewage  plant. 

3.  A committee  for  drawing  an  Imhoff  tank  and  explaining  how 
it  works. 

4.  A committee  on  an  assembly  program  to  decide  which  items 
of  information  secured  by  individuals  or  groups  would  be  best 
to  use  in  describing  the  sewage  study  to  the  P.-T.  A.  members 
or  any  other  visitors  that  might  come  to  the  school. 

5.  A committee  on  chart  making — oak  tag  paper  and  manuscript 
writing  to  be  used — the  charts  to  state  plans,  questions, 
progress,  conclusions,  etc.,  and  to  be  hung  on  the  classroom 
walls  as  study,  reading,  and  record  charts. 

At  this  point,  so  great  was  the  turmoil  and  pressure  of  questions, 
remarks,  ideas,  and  so  on,  that  it  became  obvious  that  a second  trip  to 
the  plant  would  have  to  be  made.  This  time  each  child  and  each  com- 
mittee had  definite,  specific  questions  to  be  asked  and  answered.  Before 
the  unit  ended,  some  had  made  as  many  as  five  or  six  similar  trips. 

Some  of  the  questions  asked  were : 

1.  How  long  does  it  take  sewage  to  run  from  our  lavatory  at 
school  to  the  disposal  plant? 

2.  What  kinds  of  pipes  are  used  ? What  makes  the  sewage  run 
through  the  pipes?  Do  the  pipes  need  cleaning?  How  are 
they  cleaned  ? 

3.  How  is  it  that  there  is  no  bad  odor  at  the  disposal  plant  ? 

4.  What  did  the  superintendent  of  the  plant  mean  when  he  told 
how  the  work  of  his  plant  prevents  epidemics  of  typhoid, 
cholera,  and  diarrhoea? 
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5.  What  is  “sludge?” 

6.  What  does  the  simplex  meter  do? 

7.  What  are  bacteria?  Can  you  see  them? 

8.  Why  are  the  tanks  called  “Imhoff”  tanks  ? 

9.  Is  the  sewage  that  is  poured  into  the  Codorus  Creek  pure 
enough  that  it  would  be  all  right  for  people  to  swim  in  the 
creek  ? 

10.  What  do  the  farmers  do  with  the  fertilizer  that  they  get  at  the 
disposal  plant  ? How  is  the  fertilizer  used  ? 

11.  What  would  York  be  like  without  a sewage  system  and  a dis- 
posal plant? 

12.  What  does  the  disposal  plant  cost  the  York  taxpayers  each 
year?  Is  it  worth  it?  Why? 

First  General  Summary: 

In  cooperative  discussion,  after  the  second  trip  to  the  plant,  the  class 
had  this  general  statement  placed  upon  a chart : 

“Sewage  from  sinks,  toilets,  bath  tubs,  and  gutters  is  carried 
through  pipes  to  the  sewage  disposal  plant.  It  takes  only  about  three 
and  one-half  hours  for  sewage  to  get  from  our  school  to  the  disposal 
plant. 

“At  the  disposal  plant,  the  solid  parts  of  the  sewage  are  ground,  sifted, 
and  dried  out  into  fertilizer.  The  liquid  parts  are  purified  by  chlorine 
gas  and  turned  into  the  Codorus  Creek.” 

The  vocabulary  of  the  class  came  to  include  such  words  as : bacteria, 
oxygen,  chlorine  gas,  spray,  germ,  vats,  purify,  putrid,  Imhoff,  septic, 
gas  vents,  dissolve,  system,  typhoid,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  science,  sludge, 
and  voltage. 

When  the  important  question  of  what  the  sewage  disposal  costs  the 
York  taxpayers  each  year  arose,  the  pupils  were  referred  to  the  City 
Hall.  The  mayor  supplied  the  information.  He  said  that  it  cost  the 
York  taxpayers,  last  year,  exactly  $16,727.23  to  operate  their  sewage 
disposal  plant,  and  that  figure  represents  less  than  two  and  one-half 
cents  of  each  tax  dollar. 

The  class  was  invited  to  present  the  information  and  conclusions  to 
the  York  elementary  teachers  who  were  working  on  their  science  curri- 
culum. Few,  if  any,  of  these  teachers  had  seen  the  disposal  plant,  and 
few,  if  any,  had  better  than  vague  ideas  as  to  how  sewage  is  finally 
disposed  of.  By  this  time,  general  interest  in  the  sewage  unit  had  grown, 
since  this  was  the  first  class  in  the  school  system  that  had  studied  sewage. 
Visitors  to  hear  an  explanation  of  the  unit  included: 

The  school  superintendent 

The  elementary  science  curriculum  group 

A visiting  curriculum  professor  from  Columbia  University 

The  superintendent  of  the  sewage  disposal  plant 

The  chief  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  from  the  City  Hall 
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The  following  abridgements  of  the  children’s  speeches  will  describe 
some  of  the  important  things  that  they  learned  in  their  sewage  unit : 

Walter : 

“There  is  a lot  to  learn  about  sewage  from  the  time  it  leaves 
your  house  until  the  time  when  it  becomes  fertilizer,  maybe, 
on  farmers’  crops.  One  trip  to  the  disposal  plant  won’t  be 
enough  to  learn  about  it.  It  will  take  several  trips.” 

Janet : 

“You  pull  the  plugs  out,  or  flush  the  water,  and  let  it  go  into 
the  small  pipes.  Then  it  goes  into  larger  pipes.  Then  it  goes 
into  the  very  main  pipe  which  carries  it  to  the  sewage  plant. 
On  the  way  there  it  collects  human  waste,  waste  from  business 
places,  sticks,  dirt,  and  water  from  the  gutters.  At  the  disposal 
plant,  gates  open  and  let  it  in.” 

Hattie:  (Illustrating  her  talk  by  pointing  to  the  model  disposal 
plant  on  the  schoolroom  floor.  See  picture.) 

“When  the  sewage  gets  to  the  disposal  plant,  it  is  ground,  put 
through  a sieve,  and  raked ; then  the  solids  flow  in  a sluggish 
stream  into  the  Imhoff  tanks,  while  the  liquids  flow  under  a 
gas  chamber  where  they  are  purified  by  chlorine  gas. 

“The  sludge  stays  at  least  thirty  days  in  the  Imhoff  tanks  where 
it  is  purified  by  its  own  bacteria. 

“These  are  the  gas  vents.  Gas  comes  off  the  sewage  which  is 
in  the  Imhoff  tanks  ; these  are  the  gas  chambers. 

“The  sludge  is  finally  forced  by  compressed  air  into  the  drying 
vats.  When  it  is  dried  and  the  farmers  can  use  it  for  fertilizer, 
some  of  it  is  hauled  away.  There  are  some  sludge  beds  where 
sludge  that  the  farmers  don’t  come  for  is  collected.” 

Lewis : 

“The  simplex  meter  reminds  you  of  a gas  meter  in  houses.  At 
the  disposal  plant  the  simplex  meter  tells  you  how  much  liquid 
goes  through  the  plant  in  one  day.  On  the  day  of  our  visit, 
the  simplex  meter  had  registered  7,500,000  gallons  for  the  day 
before.  More  water  runs  through  on  Mondays  than  on  the 
other  days,  because  women  do  the  washing  of  their  clothes 
mostly  on  Mondays.” 

Elaine : 

“When  the  water  stays  fifteen  minutes  in  the  chlorine  gas  room, 
it  is  purified.  Then  it  runs  into  our  Codorus  Creek.  Chlorine 
gas  is  a yellowish-green  color.  There  is  a trap  door  that  opens 
and  lets  the  chlorine  gas  in  where  the  water  is.” 

Clifton : 

“People  would  think  that  a sewage  plant  would  have  a bad 
odor.  The  York  sewage  plant  smells  all  right.  Sewage 
reaches  the  disposal  plant  quickly  after  it  is  put  in  the  pipes. 
There  it  is  handled  before  bad  odors  develop.  The  neighbor- 
hood around  the  disposal  plant  is  not  bothered  with  bad  odors.” 
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Walter : 

“There  are  just  hundreds  of  kinds  of  bacteria.  There  are 
bacteria  in  sewage.  Bacteria  are  germs;  they  can  cause 
disease. 

“The  man  at  the  disposal  plant  said  that  some  of  the  diseases 
that  bacteria  cause  are  cholera,  typhoid,  and  diarrhoea.  Sewage 
disposal  keeps  off  epidemics  of  diseases.” 

Edna: 

“Sewage  goes  from  pipes  to  the  disposal  plant.  At  the  disposal 
plant  it  is  turned  into  fertilizer.  The  fertilizer  is  put  on  crops 
and  makes  them  grow.  The  crops  make  food.  There  is  more 
sewage  in  pipes.  At  the  disposal  plant  it  is  made  into  fertilizer. 
The  fertilizer  is  put  on  crops.  So  you  can  see  that  all  this  just 
keeps  going  in  a circle.” 

Hilda: 

“You  can  light  a match  to  the  gas  that  the  sludge  makes,  and 
the  gas  will  burn.  Some  plants  use  such  gas,  but  it  doesn’t  pay 
to  use  it  at  our  plant.” 

Inez : 

“The  disposal  plant  purifies  the  sewage  which  goes  into  the 
Codorus  Creek,  so  that  the  Creek  is  just  as  pure  with  the 
sewage  water  in  it  as  it  would  be  without  the  sewage  water. 
York’s  sewage  doesn’t  fill  the  Creek  with  disease.” 

Betty : 

“All  cities  don’t  have  sewage  disposal  plants.  Some  of  them 
just  put  their  sewage  into  some  stream.  Most  cities  and  towns 
that  are  near  a body  of  water  have  sewer  systems.” 

Here  intervened  a general  discussion  about  the  cost  of  sewage 
disposal  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it.  The  children  said  that 
since  only  two  and  one-half  cents  of  the  tax  dollar  is  spent  on  sewage, 
their  own  parents  pay  very  little  for  sewage  in  the  course  of  a year. 
They  concluded  that  the  whole  matter  of  sewage  disposal  was  worth  far 
more  than  it  cost,  especially  in  the  light  of  disease  prevention,  cleanliness, 
sanitation,  etc. 

Some  talk  then  arose  as  to  the  value  and  use  of  cesspools  for  persons 
whose  property  is  not  served  by  the  city  sewer  pipes.  The  class  thought 
that  surely  the  cesspool  is  better  than  nothing,  but  that  it  would  probably 
be  cheaper  and  better,  if  a person  could  choose,  to  choose  the  city  system 
over  the  cesspool. 

Here  the  superintendent  of  the  disposal  plant  gave  a talk  and  said 
that  the  information  presented  by  the  children  was  correct.  He  said, 
too,  that  when  the  disposal  plant  was  first  built,  the  neighbors  feared  it 
might  be  a nuisance  to  them  and  they  objected  to  its  being  there.  Now, 
because  of  the  high  standard  of  cleanliness,  sanitation,  and  health,  and 
the  attractive  landscaping,  no  complaint  whatever  is  made.  The  children 
and  teacher  agreed  that  there  is  nothing  to  offend  the  senses  at  the  dis- 
posal plant. 
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B.  OUTCOMES 

Why  should  one  always  be  on  the  defensive  about  integrated  teaching 
and  be  trying  to  interpret  it  in  terms  of  compartmented  learning  when 
that  is  not  the  aim?  For  those  who  are  particularly  concerned,  it  can 
be  said  that  the  unit  included  work  in  language,  reading,  spelling,  the 
use  of  references,  science,  geography,  industrial  arts,  history,  etc.  Not 
much  opportunity  was  offered  for  expression  in  the  arts  and  there  was 
a dearth  of  reading  material  on  the  subject.  However,  no  one  unit  of 
experience  can  offer  a complete  education,  and  another  part  of  the  child’s 
life  has  provided  or  will  offer  opportunities  which  were  not  presented  in 
this  situation. 

In  terms  of  better  social  living,  which  was  our  aim,  a different  type  of 
values  needs  to  be  mentioned.  The  pupils  became  more  sensitive  to 
their  environment.  They  gained  useful  knowledge  of  city  sanitation 
which  every  citizen  should  have.  They  drew  conclusions  concerning 
methods  of  sewage  disposal  needed  and  their  worth  in  terms  of  what 
people  must  pay.  More  than  this,  such  information  was  given  to  parents 
and  neighbors. 

There  was  a wide  range  in  the  intelligence  quotients  of  the  class 
members ; the  range  was  from  about  seventy  to  120.  However,  there 
was  work  adapted  to  the  happy  development  of  both  the  slow  child  and 
the  bright  one.  Each  child  had  the  opportunity  to  make  his  own  unique 
contribution  to  the  group  effort.  One  bright  child  studied,  illustrated 
and  explained  the  uses  of  the  Imhoff  tank.  The  slowest  one  brought  a 
box  of  fertilizer  from  the  sewage  plant  to  be  used  as  a part  of  the  class- 
room exhibit.  All  were  profitably  and  successfully  employed.  All  felt 
their  identification  with  the  group  interest.  Each  one  could  make  his 
personality  felt.  The  children  seemed  to  “come  more  alive.”  Some 
excelled  in  public  speaking;  others,  in  research  work;  others,  in  man- 
aging ; others,  in  building ; others,  in  careful  observation  of  what  was 
seen.  All  could  contribute  helpfully.  No  one  felt  left  out  or  that  he 
was  not  needed.  All  were  needed.  Fewer  problems  of  mental  hygiene 
or  of  human  relationships  arose  in  this  class  as  there  were  no  unfair 
comparisons  between  the  work  of  the  slow  and  the  bright ; no  one  was 
frustrated  or  humiliated,  and  no  one  failed. 

Judging  this  unit  in  terms  of  subjective  evidence  of  what  happened 
to  each  child,  the  teachers  and  pupils  think  it  was  a valuable  one,  and 
that  it  offered  many  leads  to  further  activity.  Certainly  there  is  no  idea 
or  intention  of  trying  to  evaluate  it  by  the  use  of  standardized  tests. 

C.  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  BOOKS  USED 

By  the  Teacher 

Babbitt,  H.  E.  Sewerage  and  sewage  treatment.  Fourth  edition.  Wiley,  1932. 
596  pp.  $5. 

Ehlers,  V.  M.  and  Steel,  E.  W.  Municipal  and  rural  sanitation.  Second 
edition.  McGraw-Hill.  1937.  448  pp.  $4. 

Fuller,  G.  W.  and  McClintock,  J.  R.  Solving  sewage  problems.  McGraw- 
Hill.  1926.  548  pp.  $6. 

Metcalf,  Leonard  and  Eddy,  H.  P.  American  sewerage  practice;  Vol.  3, 
Disposal  of  sewage.  Third  edition  revised.  McGraw-Hill.  1936.  892 

pp.  $7. 
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By  the  Children 

Book  of  Knowledge — The  Children’s  Encyclopedia.  Grolier  Society.  1935. 
20  volumes.  $69.90. 

Craig,  G.  S.  and  Johnson,  G.  N.  Our  earth  and  its  story.  (Pathways  in 
science)  No.  6.  Ginn.  1932.  Chapter  XIV.  76c. 

Hughes,  R.  O.  Elementary  community  civics.  Allyn.  1922.  Chapter  II. 
$1.20. 

Patch,  E.  M.  and  Howe,  H.  E.  Nature  and  science  readers,  Book  5.  Mac- 
millan. 1934.  pp.  133-156.  92c. 

D.  THE  UNIT  AS  A PART  OF  THE 
SOCIAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

In  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI,  where  children  are  “exploring  and  adven- 
turing in  an  expanding  environment,”  we  find  many  occasions  for  the 
continued  study  of  their  immediate  environment.  It  so  happened  in  this 
sixth  grade  that  many  of  its  members  became  inquisitive  about  the 
method  of  sewage  disposal  in  their  city.  The  personnel  in  charge  capi- 
talized that  interest  because  they  saw  opportunities  for  extending  the 
experiences  of  the  children  in  meeting  persistent  problems  of  living. 

As  one  analyzes  the  activities  of  the  children  to  find  educational  values, 
it  becomes  evident  that  practically  all  of  the  areas  of  human  experi- 
encing, listed  on  the  social  studies  chart,1  were  included.  Most 
emphasis,  of  course,  was  placed  in  the  following  fields : “Protecting 
Life,  Health,  and  Property” ; “Making  a Home” ; “Cooperating  in 
Social  and  Civic  Action” ; and  “Improving  Material  Conditions.”  As 
persistent  problems  of  living,  they  may  be  stated  thus : ( 1 ) How  to 
keep  well ; (2)  How  to  get  along  with  other  people ; (3)  How  to  adjust 
to  and  improve  one’s  environment.  But  learning  does  not  take  place, 
singly  or  alone.  When  one  lives  and  reacts  or  experiences,  his  whole 
being  or  life  is  affected  at  the  same  time.  This  is  because  each  person 
is  constructed  as  an  organism  and  reacts  as  a totality.  It  is  not  startling 
to  suppose  that,  as  some  of  the  problems  of  living  were  met,  practically 
all  of  the  others  loomed  on  the  horizon  and  were  solved  to  some  extent. 

Let  us  think  in  terms  of  one  area,  called  “Earning  a Living,”  which 
may  seem  totally  unrelated  to  the  unit  on  sewage  disposal.  Could  some 
lad,  perchance,  have  made  a generalization  concerning  possibilities  for  a 
life’s  occupation  and  connected  it  with  society’s  needs  and  with  his  own 
urges  for  expression  ? Or,  if  that  much  development  did  not  take  place 
could  he  have  gained  impressions  which  might  later  in  life  crystallize 
into  such  a concept?  We  do  not  know.  At  this  level  of  development 
we  cannot  find  out.  But  we  do  know  that  when  the  time  comes  to 
choose  among  possible  careers,  all  of  one’s  past  experiences  help  to  affect 
that  choice  and  to  cause  the  rejection  of  all  others.  A teacher  would  not 
set  out  deliberately  to  achieve  such  a purpose  with  a sixth  grade  child ; 
but  we  believe  that  the  experiences  described  above  could  well  lead  to 
its  attainment  as  a possible  and  probable  outcome. 

It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  area,  “Expressing  Aesthetic  Im- 
pulses,” was  touched  upon  in  the  children’s  observation  of  the  attractive- 

1 “A  Tentative  Chart  Showing  the  Scope  and  Sequence  of  a Social  Studies  Program.” 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  1938. 
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ness  of  the  place  where  such  seemingly  repugnant  work  as  purifying 
and  removing  sewage  was  taking  place.  The  generalization  was  made 
that,  even  though  our  work  may  connote  disagreeable  materials  and  sur- 
roundings, it  can  be  carried  on  in  attractive,  clean  quarters ; that  sani- 
tary, clean,  and  attractive  conditions  can  be  developed  to  counteract  that 
ugliness.  The  children  might  even  have  gained  the  concept,  “Almost 
any  spot  in  the  world  can  be  made  attractive  and  clean”  or  “We  should 
make  places,  where  people  work  and  live,  attractive  and  livable.” 

Possible  growth  in  other  areas  of  experiencing  could  be  illustrated. 
The  one  which  probably  is  touched  upon  least  has  to  do  with  “Express- 
ing Spiritual  and  Emotional  Impulses.”  This  limitation  does  not  belittle 
the  experience  as  a whole ; probably,  broadly  interpreted,  spiritual  and 
philosophic  values  may  have  been  feeding  into  the  lives  of  one  or  more 
of  the  children. 

To  force  any  experiences  into  any  one  of  these  areas  produces  ridicu- 
lous situations.  The  good  teacher  can  feel  when  it  is  or  is  not  forced. 
She  guides  children’s  experiences  to  get  all  of  the  education  which  can 
he  expected  and  she  realizes  and  acts  in  accordance  with  the  intrinsic 
educational  limitations  of  the' experience  at  the  same  time.  What  cannot 
be  learned  in  one  experience,  may  be  learned  in  others.  That  is  the 
way  of  life. 
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